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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing, and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND ForEcASTs (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of seven of the foremost business services. 





Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
Assistant Editor — M. J. Doonuer , 


PERSONNEL is published quarterly by the American Management Association at 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at fifty cents per copy or two dollars per 
year. Vol. XV, No. 2, November, 1938. Entered as second-class matter August 8, 
1938, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 38, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to 
place before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and in- 
formative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by 
authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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BASIC FACTORS IN MODERN ORGANIZATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. A. APPLEY 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Incorporated 


In this extremely thoughtful and penetrating paper Mr. Appley suggests seven 
fundamental obligations for all individuals in business who occupy positions 
of a supervisory nature. The proper application of the principles which he 
outlines would certainly result in greater organization efficiency and smoother 
industrial relations. The paper was originally presented at the 13th Annual 
Industrial Conference at Rutgers University, September 8. 


on situation in which man finds himself places upon him dif- 
ferent obligations. A married man has different obligations from 
a single man; a college graduate has different obligations from a grade 
school graduate; a business executive or manager has different obliga- 
tions from a government official, and vice versa. 


These obligations have been built up over a period of time by 
predecessors in these positions. Because of the intelligence and the 
abilities of our predecessors, positions have been created in civilized 
society, each of which is a necessary part of the whole program of 
progress, and definite obligations have been attached to each of these 
positions. Therefore, when a man accepts one of these positions, he 
accepts the obligations which go with the position, and then through 
the proper channels may add to or change these obligations so that the 
value and prestige of the position will be increased as a result of his 
having occupied it. 

The psychologists tell us that thought precedes action. Therefore, 
it would seem that before the action required to fulfil obligations can 
be performed, there must be clarity of thought as to what the obliga- 
tions are. There are those in responsible positions today who give 
evidence of lack of clarity of thought as to what the obligations of 
their positions are. There are those who are endeavoring to ignore 
the work of their predecessors and to establish their own obligations. 


Let us apply all this to the positions of management or super- 
vision over other people. If what has been said up to this point is 
true, then is it not true that a man who finds himself in a position of 
supervision over other people immediately has resting upon his 
shoulders certain obligations which must be performed? 


What are the obligations of management and supervision? What 
are the obligations of any man who finds himself in a position of su- 
pervision over the activities of others? Unfortunately, around the 
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science of management has been wrapped an academic and theoretical 
atmosphere. Hundreds of textbooks have been written on the subject, 
Correspondence courses have been developed and distributed on a large 
scale. Because people outside of business have written and discussed 
and have taught subjects dealing with the management of men in 
business, there has been an inclination on the part of some business 
men to feel that it is not practical. However, regardless of the source, 
there are certain fundamental principles of management which are 
sound and worthy of practice. 


Let us forget the textbooks and the academic courses and the 
sentimental atmosphere that has been surrounding this subject and 
consider the findings of a group of active, successful and_ practical 
executives in business who have been taking the time to discuss this 
subject at periodic intervals. This group of executives has up to this 
point arrived at seven definite obligations which they feel rest upon 
those in positions of supervision. You may disagree with them. If you 
do, that disagreement may be indicative that there is a lack of co- 
ordinated thinking on this subject and it may inspire us to take the 
time to arrive at definite conclusions ourselves. These obligations are 
submitted more or less for the purpose of being thought-provoking, 
rather than with the idea that they are absolute. 


I 


Any man who is in a position of supervision over other people, 
who is responsible for the direction of a company, a department, or of 
a small operation within the department, must first accurately deter- 
mine the activities and functions that should be performed in order 
that the unit supervised may accomplish its objectives. Policy is de- 
fined in the dictionary as a plan of action. That means that when a 
policy has been established, there are certain activities and functions 
that must be performed in order that the policy may be effective. In 
determining the activities which have to be performed, the need for 
policy arises. For example, the executive or supervisor determines that 
he needs manufacturing, distribution, marketing, accounting, credits, 
etc. He makes a complete list of these major activities and of the sub- 
divisions under them. 


II 


His second obligation is to divide carefully these activities into 
organization units and into definite positions, assigning to each unit 
and position the functions, responsibilities and authorities that go 
with it. This should be done, keeping in mind that there must be no 
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duplications or omissions. It has been said that business activity is 
mostly a matter of contacts between people. If the reasons for and the 
results of these contacts are not clear, the result is duplication, omis- 
sion, delay, lost motion, friction and misunderstanding, and these are 
the things which impede progress. 

An organization is defined in the dictionary as “a body of units, 
each unit of which has a definite function to perform and all units of 
which are interdependent.” By supplying a few adjectives, we might 
have a definition of good organization which would be something like 
this—““A good organization is a body of units, each unit of which 
understands and effectively performs its definite functions and all units 
of which fully comprehend and recognize the interdependence that 
exists.” The ultimate objective of all company activity is the perform- 
ance of the rank-and-file workers. In between the rank and file and 
top management is a great body of line and staff activities and people 
whose primary function it is to assist the rank and file in their per- 
formance and to relieve top management of detail and secondary con- 
siderations. If any confusion or friction exists in this area, it is mag- 
nified several times over in the undesirable effect that it ultimately 
has on the performance of the rank and file. 

It is interesting to draw conclusions of your own as to the care and 
thoughtfulness with which your own organizations have been estab- 
lished. Organization is commonly conceived to be the medium used in 
order that individuals may work as effectively in groups as they do 
when alone. If the structure of the organization is opaque; if everyone 
connected with it does not clearly understand it and how it operates; 
if it is tied up with red tape, confusion and delay, it is defeating its 
very purpose. Is it not true that many organizations today have grown 
like “Topsy” and have not been clearly set up in order that they might 
meet the particular situation involved? Every condition in which an 
organization finds itself demands a different type of structure, and yet 
we find organizations today that have gone through growth, changes, 
mergers, etc., and are still endeavoring to operate on the original or- 
ganization structure. 

There are many very serious problems that impede organizational 
effectiveness, but one of the most basic is the improper conception 
existing in most organizations as to the difference between staff and 
line responsibilities and activities. Where does the authority of the 
line stop and that of the staff begin, and vice versa? They both have 
definite places in any organization and if they function properly they 
are equally important and no friction should result. However, 
the improper conception that the extent of one’s authority governs 
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the amount of prestige that a position enjoys causes deep-seated diff- 
culties. A purely service organization without any authority can be of 
greater service and importance in an organization than some line posi- 
tions which have considerable authority. This leads us into a con. 
sideration of another obligation of executives and supervisors. 


III 


The third obligation developed by this group of executives to 
which I refer is the determination of staff requirements. Having deter- 
mined the activities and functions required, and having set these up 
on a basis of sound organization structure, it is necessary to determine 
the number and specifications of individuals required for these posi- 
tions and activities. 

It has been generally agreed that a very common error today is 
that of adapting positions to men, rather than building men to posi- 
tions. After the organization is properly set up, every position carries 
with it certain obligations that must be performed. If the individual 
put in the position is not capable of meeting these obligations, the 
common tendency has been to let others do it or to supplement him 
in his weakness. It would seem that the proper approach would be to 
discover the individual’s weakness and through training and develop- 
ment build him to the point where he can carry the responsibility. 
Therefore, it is recommended that for each position there should be 
a list of specifications required of the individual to fill it successfully. 


IV 


The fourth obligation is to select the personnel required. All 
that is asked here is that the supervisor or executive who is selecting 
people to fill positions give as much time and thought to that subject 
as he does to the selection of materials and equipment. If you were 
going to buy a new piece of machinery, you would have conferences 
and surveys and would spend a considerable amount of time in deter- 
mining all the specifications of that machinery. Does it not seem 
reasonable that we should take as much time and care in the selection 
of the man to run that machinery? If the previous obligations have 
been fulfilled, we have the groundwork all done. We know what the 
job is, we know where it will fit in the organization and we know the 
specifications for the man to perform it. All we need now is a careful 
procedure for selection. 

In this connection. constant attention should be paid to the re 
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sponsibility that we bear to present employees to develop them for 
higher positions. In other words, a great deal of industrial training 
emphasizes present job performance. If we could add to that, training 
for future positions for those who seem to have the requisites, we 
would have a very constructive program. Just on the basis of common 
sense, it is more reasonable to promote a man from within than to 
search on the outside for individuals to fill higher positions. 


V 


The fifth obligation resting on supervisors and management is 
to direct the people under supervision. That particular obligation is 
often accepted as being properly performed without much study of 
measurement of the actual value of the direction. Are the men under 
your direction making progress because of your leadership or in spite 
of your leadership? Are they better men because you are their bosses? 
In other words, are they actually receiving leadership? 

It has been said and properly so that technically the working 
people of America are the best trained of any in the world. Our en- 
gineers, Our chemists, our accounting procedures, our marketing 
methods, our technical knowledge have all contributed to the creating 
of the highest standard of living in the world today. Technically 
we are progressive. 

The supervision and direction of people is just as much a definite 
technique as the running of a machine, the procedures of a laboratory 
or the principles of selling, and it seems a bit tragic that not so much 
training in the technique of direction has been given as in the op- 
erating technique of other jobs. For example, we might have a sales- 
man on our force who is the best salesman in the company. Maybe he 
has been with us for 20 years. He knows markets, consumer buying 
habits, products, prices, forms of contracts, selling methods, etc. The 
technique of selling has been mastered by him. Then we make him a 
sales manager. His job now is to direct other people in doing what he 
has done so successfully, and yet we do not give him the benefit of pre- 
vious experience and we do not train him in the technique of that 
job so that he might know as much about directing sales as he does 
about selling. 

It would seem on the face of it that a great deal more study 
should be given to the methods of directing people, and I can say to 
you from actual experience that any time put into such an endeavor 
will produce the results in which business and industry are interested— 
greater returns to the stockholders, to the company and to its 
employees. 
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The next obligation submitted for consideration is to remunerate 
employees commensurately with improved performance. ‘That means 
that positions should be properly evaluated as compared with other 
positions and that there should be a definite relationship between the 
value of the functions performed, the effectiveness with which they are 
performed and the income which is received. Do you believe that 
proper attention has been given to paying men on the basis of their 
value to over-all operation, or have we been largely governed by 
what the market demands and by pressure? We all know the answer. 

An important factor in connection with remuneration is its time- 
liness. If a man has responded to our direction, if he has intelligently 
applied himself to the activities for which he is responsible and if he 
has shown a decided improvement in his performance, does it not 
seem reasonable that he should be rewarded when the improvement 
appears? There is an inclination on the part of some to hold up 
reward in order to see if performance is maintained. Very often per- 
formance is not maintained when such a practice is followed, and the 
reason for it is a loss of morale. ‘—TThe employee has expected a reward 
and has not received it and his mental attitude has been reflected in 
his work. On the other hand, if the reward had been timely, it would 
have given further impetus to the individual, and performance might 
not have slumped. I submit the possibility that more money has been 
lost to industry and to business because of falling off of individual per- 
formance as a result of slow recognition than it would have cost to 
have given that recognition at the time it was due. 


Vil 


The seventh obligation which has been developed by this group 
of executives up to the present time is that an executive or supervisor 
must assume responsibility for the social effects of his decisions. A 
business or an industry or any segregated unit of it is a part of the 
community, the county, state, and nation in which it is located. While 
it contributes to the welfare of the locality in which it finds itself, it 
also derives certain benefits from that locality and is an intrinsic part 
of it. Therefore, considerations as to the results of executive action 
must include effects upon the community. Great emphasis is being 
placed upon this particular obligation at the present time. 

Let me repeat again that these seven obligations of a man in 4 
position of supervision are not offered to you as final or correct, but 
they are offered as the present point in the thinking of a group of very 
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able executives. Two specifications should be made at this time. The 
first is that each one depends upon the others. All seven obligations, 
properly performed, should bring about good management and or- 
ganization practice. However, undue emphasis upon any one unit 
without proper consideration of the others may not bring about the 
desired results. Another specification is that these obligations are con- 
tinuous and call for constant activity. We cannot perform the first 
and then pass on to the second. The first will always be going through 
periods of revision and so will the others as our thinking progresses. 


ADDITIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Aside from the foregoing obligations, there are two other general 
obligations which business and industrial organizations have. The 
first is a definite obligation to the capitalistic system as such. As I 
understarid it from my brief study of economics, business is the agency 
for supplying humans with the material needs and wants which estab- 
lish standards of living. The standard of living depends upon the 
methods business uses and the men who put the methods into 
operation. 

The United States enjoys the highest standard of living that there 
is in the world today. Therefore, are we not correct in assuming that 
the methods and the men that have brought this about are the best? 
The system used up to this point has been the capitalistic one. There- 
fore, I feel that those of us who are a part of it have a definite obliga- 
tion towards the maintenance of that system. However, we have a 
definite obligation, not to defend it, but to recognize its weaknesses 
and to correct them. The capitalistic system is a human system and 
humans are imperfect. Let us admit that the system has weaknesses, 
but that its strength overbalances them. In admitting these weak- 
nesses, let us turn our intelligence and our logic to the elimination 
of them. 

We might say that there are fathers who have weaknesses as such, 
but do any of us suggest the elimination of the institution of father- 
hood? Rather, we all attempt to improve the institution and to be 
better fathers than our ancestors. Likewise, because the institution of 
capitalism has certain weaknesses, should we eliminate the institution 
and throw away the benefits it has brought? 

When you brush aside all the friction and the misunderstanding 
of the present age, you find two fundamental problems facing busi- 
ness and industry today. The first is that of organization structure, 
which I have tried to interpret as an obligation of management. A 
great deal needs to be done in the simplification and proper adapta- 
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tion of the medium of organization so that individuals may more 
effectively work in groups in such manner that their individual ef. 
ficiency will not be hampered. 

The second problem is that of supervision. There is a great 
need today for extensive training on the part of men who are already 
in positions of supervision, and also men who are preparing for such 
positions, in the technique of directing human effort. Experiment 
is not required. There are established proven laws. 

Another general obligation facing members of industry and busi- 
ness is that of sharing wealth. By that I do not mean the modern 
conception. Material wealth cannot be equaily distributed. There 
is no medium for determining a satisfactory method or basis for such 
distribution and there is no agency capable of bringing it about and 
keeping it distributed. However, there is an obligation to distribute 
abilities and training. In general, people have received material 
wealth because of their abilities, their education and background. 
There are others who have not had these advantages. It is the obliga- 
tion of every man in an executive or supervisory position to work 
with the men under him in order to develop their capabilities so 
that they may have more than they have now. i 

I suggest that you establish definite times when you will meet 
with people who look to you for direct supervision, for the purpose 
of developing the obligations that go with their positions; for the 
purpose of giving them the benefit of training and experience which 
from such study becomes obviously necessary; for the purpose of 
developing in them a greater interest in their jobs, of improving their 
attitude toward the job and toward society and toward their manage- 
ment. In other words, do you not believe that all of us should so or- 
ganize our efforts that those who look to us for leadership can say 
that they are better and happier because of having had us as their 
supervisors? 

Let us take the time to determine the nature of our obligations; 
let us put forth every possible effort to perform them efficiently, thus 
playing our part in the progress of civilization. 
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EFFECTIVE INTERNSHIP TRAINING 


By LENNIG SWEET 
Training Division, Social Security Board 


In this very fine description of an intern training program, the author points 
out that although the internship plan has suffered many failures, it continues 
to recur. The reason for its persistence, he believes, is that it has immense 
possibilities, which are planned for but not very often realized because of 
improper administration. 


| eieciontemmpine is that method of training for executive responsibility 
whereby young college graduates, known as interns, are brought 
into an establishment and given a year or more of “all-around” ex- 
perience which it is believed will fit them for executive positions. 
From its intern group the organization hopes that the majority of 
its future executives will come. 


This method of training is not new; it has been used by busi- 
ness firms, social agencies and the Federal Government. In 1916 a 
number of the largest New York banks chose from the economics 
department of a leading eastern university the most able of its stu- 
dents who were to receive such an “all-around” experience in various 
departments in these institutions. The thought was that most of 
the top executives came from smaller institutions in other parts of 
the’ country. Now, the banks were going to take the cream of the 
crop and “grow their own.” It is true that the war interrupted the 
endeavor so that it did not have a fair trial. At least two of the 15 
or 20 men recruited at that time are now senior vice-presidents. An- 
other is a department head. The remainder have long since moved 
on. Most of them had left in a year or two after they were recruited. 
The results would not seem to have justified the cost. 


Again, in the field of social agencies, many Y.M.C.A.’s formerly 
took on their staffs “fellowship secretaries” who would be called in- 
terns in today’s parlance. Eighteen years ago when the writer spent 
a year and a half in the Cleveland Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion as a fellowship secretary, the plan had been in operation some 
10 or 15 years. Cleveland still has secretaries, mostly from abroad, 
who come on the fellowship plan, but the majority of Y.M.C.A.’s in 
common with the New York banks have abandoned this method of 
training. 

And yet the internship idea will not down. At present, there 
is great interest in Washington owing to the fact that one of the 
leading foundations is giving considerable backing to a plan under 
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which each year some 50 or 60 very carefully recruited college gradu- 
ates, both men and women, are placed in Federal agencies for a year 
of internship. So eager are the young people for this experience 
that the cream of the colleges serve without salary. A number of 
those who had previously passed Civil Service examinations have 
been placed in the Government after completing the year. Never- 
theless, “off the record” conversations with the interns or with the 
government executives who have been supervising them indicate 
that there are many problems yet to be solved before the plan 
will function to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Why is it that business firms, social and government agencies 
are periodically so attracted by this type of executive training and 
then abandon it only to turn to it again? I believe it is because 
it is one of the best methods of intensive in-service training, if not 
the best, but that as usually administered it has such grave weak- 
nesses that it almost always breaks down. 

Principal difficulties and failures center around four problems: 
recruiting, assignment of duties, supervision, and curriculum. Such 
difficulties are not, however, insurmountable. 

Some ten years’ experience as a supervisor of interns and director 
of training has led the writer to believe that if the privilege of in- 
ternship study is given on the basis of ability already shown during 
a preliminary period of employment; if the group of interns is kept 
together as a unit rather than assigned full-time to departments; if 
a person is appointed with primary responsibility for planning and 
supervising the year of study in the work; and if the curriculum is 
so planned that it is a unified combination of study and work, with 
line executives making their contributions by explaining their func- 
tions and methods and problems, then internship training will be a 
valid method. 

It therefore seems wise to discuss each of the major difficulties 
usually felt to be inherent in internship training, and then to show 
how each difficulty may be solved. 


RECRUITING 


The usual method of recruiting prospective interns is to have a 
personnel officer visit colleges and universities, and after a consulta 
tion with the officials of the institutions concerned, to choose those 
young men or women who appear to have the greatest ability and 
who have had either liberal arts preparation or have specialized along 
the line of the contemplated employment. He tells them of the plan 
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of internship, how they will be given an opportunity to serve in dif- 
ferent departments and through special study, lectures, and projects 
will obtain a picture of the whole organization. It is explained that 
such training should prepare the trainee for executive leadership. 

I believe this procedure to be incorrect. When young persons 
without experience are brought into an organization with the expec- 
tancy that they will be trained to become executives, personnel 
problems are generated. First, they are generated in the intern 
himself. He enters the organization with great expectations, but 
many of the tasks he is asked to do are routine either because of the 
very nature of the work or because this work has not been correctly 
planned by the busy executive under whose direction he has been 
placed and who all too often does not know what in the world to 
do with him to keep him busy. Consequently, he feels thwarted, 
unappreciated and as though he had been hired at a cheap rate 
(often interns get no salary, but only living expenses) to do work 
for which the agency would otherwise have paid a junior clerk a 
higher salary. 


RESENTMENT FROM OTHER EMPLOYEES 


In addition, supervisors or senior clerks are likely to become 
jealous. Have they not given years of service and the best of their 
lives to the organization? And yet, here is some young whipper- 
snapper whom they are supposed to help so that he can become an 
executive or perhaps step into the job of the supervisor. So, instead 
of assisting and encouraging the youngster, they may actually hinder 
him. 

It is believed that this difficulty could be overcome by a change 
in the method of recruiting. Interns should not be recruited from 
young men and women just out of college who have been led to be- 
lieve that they are to be trained to become administrators. Rather 
should they be recruited from those within the organization who 
have completed a probationary period of employment and have shown 
that they possess the kind of ability needed for the specific jobs just 
ahead. 

Recruiting from without should only take place when there is 
little promising material within the organization. Such recruiting 
would usually be confined to small establishments. The policy of 
advancement from within, and the placing of internships on a com- 
petitive basis open to all employees who come up to certain stand- 
ards, will do away with much of the hard feeling on the part of 
other employees; it will heighten morale and will encourage the 
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most desirable type of younger employee. In addition, if juniors 
are recruited for specific jobs—file clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, etc.— 
and their training is pointing primarily to the job ahead, they are 
not so likely to be discouraged when they are asked to carry out 
routines. Thinking that he is supposed to be an “executive,” or 
is training to become one, all too often causes loss of perspective 
and discouragement when a person is asked to perform many un- 
interesting, but necessary, tasks. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DUTIES AND PLACEMENT 


The present peculiar method of internship training is usually 
the assignment of the trainee for short periods to various depart- 
ments of the organization so that he may obtain an “all-around” 
picture of its activities. During these periods, he is supervised by 
the executive of the department. After a period at one task, he 
moves on to another phase of activity in the same or another depatt- 
ment. 


In actual practice, the difficulty with this is that the work assign- 
ments are often made without thought and the intern is detailed 
to work under long-suffering executives who have consented “‘to take 
him on.” But the administrator is usually exceedingly busy with 
more important matters and does not know what to do with the 
youngster anyway. ‘The important thing from the viewpoint of the 
executive is to get the job done. The intern has not had the ex- 
perience to carry the responsibility. One of two things usually hap- 
pens. The trainee is either assigned to a “research project’ which 
may be something really worthwhile, or may. be given an assign- 
ment merely to keep him busy. In either case, it does not give an 
“all-around” knowledge of the work of the department. Perhaps 
even more frequently he is put to work on some routine job which 
to him is merely “licking stamps.” At the end of the training period, 
the few who may have had the luck to have been thrown in contact 
with important officials whose fancy they have caught are given jobs 
which may lead upward. The remainder, perhaps of just as good 
caliber but not so lucky, are given minor jobs and seek the first op- 
portunity to better themselves with another organization. 


It is believed that this major weakness could be overcome by 
not assigning the interns to departments, but rather by keeping them 
together as a training group under the direction of a single super- 
visor who will carefully plan the entire program of each intern ac 
cording to his specialty, at the same time keeping the group together 
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so as to make possible a more effective teaching of the knowledge and 
techniques which all will need in common. 


SUPERVISION 


If the year of internship is to mean most to the intern, this 
experience as already mentioned must be most carefully planned and 
directed both for the group as a whole and for the individual. It 
is necessary that one person have responsibility for planning and 
supervising the program. On him, more than on any other factor, 
will hinge the success of the work. It is a most exacting task, the 
very duties of which make the selection of the proper person most 
difficult, for while the position will not command a large salary, only 
a man of the highest qualifications will be successful in it. First of 
all, he must be able to meet department heads on their own level. 
If the schedules which he will plan with them are to be taken seri- 
ously and their attitude toward the interns is to be what it should 
be, the person who introduces the idea to the executives must be 
able to give internship training the importance which it merits. The 
supervisor must also be schooled in educational method. He must 
be able to build objectives and devise educational techniques for 
reaching his goal. In particular, he must be skilled in curriculum 
construction on the project or laboratory basis, must be able to teach 
(for he will lead many classes himself), must be a skilled discussion 
leader and able to help persons summarize and evaluate their experi- 
ences. 

He must be in some sense an administrator for he will have many 
schedules to keep meshing efficiently. 

While it might be possible for the head of a training division 
to know only methodology while possessing but little knowledge of 
the details of the business, the supervisor of interns will need to have 
a knowledge of all the multiplicity of matters which the trainees are 
studying. This will be necessary if he is to help them evaluate pro- 
cesses and if he is to point out to them salient points which they 
may have missed. 

In addition to meeting the executives on their own levels, the su- 
pervisor must be able to meet the interns on theirs. If these young 
persons have a feeling of group comradery without being a clique 
and have an enjoyable experience during the year, it will influence 
favorably their whole attitude toward the organization in which they 
are working. Therefore, the supervisor should be young enough in 
spirit, and preferably in years, to enter into social activities with 
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the group and to be an integral part of it. At the same time, he must 
be a father confessor, for he is the person to whom the young trainee 
will bring his problems and his discouragements, his hopes and his 
fears. Confidences of those who might not naturally bring them must 
be won, for one can rest assured that all will have problems even 
though they may not wear them on their sleeves. After he has received 
confidences, he must be able to keep them. Although it is proper for 
him to present the viewpoints of the trainees to others, he must not 
betray secrets. He should be sympathetic with the interns, but must 
remember that he is also a representative of management and many 
times must explain to the trainee why things are and must be the way 
they are. It will be his duty to hold individual and group conferences 
with the interns, check up on their program and see that the program 
is being carried out as planned or to arrange for revision if such is 
necessary. 

Where advisable the supervisor will also suggest or arrange study 
in established educational institutions, cultural contacts in the com- 
munity, etc. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum has three major facets: units of investigation 
around topics which concern the entire group; major fields of study; 
minor fields of study. 

Units of study or investigation are first built around topics which 
an analysis of the work of the organization shows have most value for 
its administrators. In the Y.M.C.A. we considered these to be: (1) 
the Y.M.C.A. movement and its problems, (2) the community and its 
social agencies, (3) publicity methods, (4) business and administrative 
techniques, (5) care of equipment, (6) mass work, (7) group work, 
(8) work with individuals. Each of these fields was further broken 
down until there were 96 items. The most elementary and funda- 
mental of these were chosen around which to build the “units of in- 
vestigation.” The units chosen became the core of the internship cur- 
riculum. The remainder, many of them having to do with specialties, 
were either studied individually as a part of the major field of work 
or reserved for advanced study after the man had completed his year 
of internship. 


Each unit consisted of four parts: study and reading, investi- 
gation, practice, and evaluation. 

The unit entitled “Budgets and Budgetary Control” may be taken 
as an example of the composition of these nuclei of experience. 

First, references on the subject were read by the interns. After the 
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reading, they were asked to reply in writing to a carefully prepared 
list of questions, among which were: 
(1) What is a budget? 
(2) Ifa budget is to be correctly made, what present, past, and 
future facts must be taken into account? 
(3) What is the general procedure in planning, installing, and 
adopting a budget? 
(4) Name some of the things which must be considered if bud- 
getary control is to be effective. 
(5) What is the difference between the cash and accrual method 
of bookkeeping? 
(6) What charts and forms are helpful in giving effective bud- 
getary control?—etc. 


Second, the interns visited the budget officer, who explained and 
answered questions concerning the local Y.M.C.A.’s exact method of 
establishing its budget and maintaining budgetary control. This visit 
had been carefully planned by an interview between the budget officer 
and the supervisor of interns. 


Third, the interns put down in writing a report concerning local 
practice. They were also asked to answer definite questions regarding 
this practice. These questions included such items as: Who in our 
Y.M.C.A. is responsible for: 

Budget formation, 

Budget adoption, 

Budget administration, 

Budget revision? 

Fourth, the interns then met with the supervisor to discuss their 
answers to the questions and to evaluate local practice in the light of 
theory. At this time, such questions were asked as: 


(a) Which of our accounting practices square with the texts 
you read as to the practices which the authorities thought 
advisable? Which of our practices do you think the authori- 
ties would consider weak? Why? 

(b) Criticize the forms which we use in budgetary control. 

(c) How do you think our methods of making and keeping 
budgets could be improved?—etc. 

Fifth, for those whose future work was to be financial, a period of 

practice and observation was spent in the bookkeeping department. 


Approximately 50 per cent of the intern’s time should be oc- 
cupied in working through such units of investigation as have just 
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been discussed and in attending special educational classes usually 
taught by the supervisor. 


MAJOR FIELD OF WORK 


In addition to units of study and investigation in which the entire 
group of interns participates, each one has a major field of work in a 
specialty as determined by his experience, interest, and aptitudes. 
The supervisor of interns should interview the executive of the depart- 
ment concerned and arrange a schedule of experiences which the in- 
tern should have to give him the best possible knowledge of the work 
of the department. These will include the reading of manuals, atten- 
dance at staff meetings and special practice as far as possible in the 
actual work of the department. This latter, as mentioned previously, 
is not always feasible because of the intern’s lack of experience. In- 
dividual units of investigation pertdining to the major field of work 
may also be used and discussed at the weekly supervisor-intern confer- 
ences, or if there are a number of trainees going into the same depart- 
ment, much the same procedure may be followed as in the units of in- 
vestigation in which all the interns were enrolled. Not more than 25 
per cent of the time of the intern should be spent in his major field 
of work. Responsibility for the intern’s program rests on the super- 
visor after a consultation with the proper persons in the department 
where study is to be carried on. 


If this plan is followed, namely, keeping the group together, cen- 
tering the work around topics of value to the entire group, but allow- 
ing time for work on special projects in a major field, it is believed 
that many of the too-frequent unhappy experiences occurring under 
the practice of assigning the intern to a department full-time will be 
prevented. 


The remaining 25 per cent of the intern’s time should be spent 
in observing departments outside the trainee’s major field, but con- 
cerning whose activities he should be informed. Here, he may work 
in two or three departments at the same time. The principal methods 
will be observation, reading of correspondence and office manuals, 
interviewing responsible officials, examination of printed matter, at- 
tendance at conferences and staff meetings. The keeping of notebooks 
in which are pasted printed material of the department being ob- 
served, forms, procedures, instructions, etc., will be found valuable as 
will the writing of reports on observations. In exceptional instances, 
the trainee may be responsible for a definite project in one or more 
of his minor fields of work. 
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The principal adv antage of a plan of internship training as out- 
lined above is twofold. In the first place, it places executive leader- 
ship of the internship plan. on the shoulders of a training specialist 
rather than upon those of an already busy executive or supervisor. 
This executive’ is not burdened with the details of ‘the trainee’s pro- 
gram, but is free to contribute to it by meeting the group and explain- 
ing that part of the functions of the organization for which. he is re- 
sponsible. He also has an important part in helping to plan.the work 
experience of those interns whose‘ major field of work ‘is in his de- 
partment. Secondly, by keeping the group of interns together as a 
unit, esprit de corps is built up. Even more important, they are 
guarded from wasting their time in doing routine jobs which have 
little or no training value and which do much to break down their 
morale. 

Experience has shown that training organized and carried out as 
outlined in this paper will produce a crop of employees well grounded 
in the background, theory, and practice of the organization, that these 
persons can fill assistant and minor executive positions with satisfac- 
tion to themselves and to their supervisors, and that in the years to 
come they will be found filling major executive positions all out of pro- 
portion to their numbers as related to other persons of like back- 
ground and ability who did not receive internship training. The 
method of internship training is sound; it but needs further re- 
finement. 








PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING vs. INITIAL 
EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS 


By J. R. JACKMAN 
Assistant Treasurer, Kendall Mills 
Second Vice President, National Office Management Association 


This article describes the efforts of a group of educators and business men to 
improve the capabilities of graduates of commercial schools so that these 
young people will be more useful in their initial jobs. The group has formu- 
lated a series of tests based on requirements set up by business organizations 
and calculated to synchronize pre-vocational training with employers’ needs. 


pens years ago the Business Education Council, a group con- 
sisting of directors of commercial education in a number of Great- 
er Boston high schools, faculty members of commercial colleges, a 
group of office managers from large business concerns in or near Bos- 
ton, and two members of the staff of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, Professor F. G. Nichols and Dr. P. J. Rulon (both well 
known in educational circles), banded together to find a solution to 
the problem of better equipping the commercial school graduate to 
meet the requirements of the business office. For the first few years 
the Council operated under the joint sponsorship of the National 
Office Management Association and the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. Its immediate goal was the preparation of a series of 
tests* to be given in June of 1937 and the presentation to its sponsors 
of a complete report of accomplishments to date with a plan for 
future activity in the field. 

In the spring of 1937 the name of the group cooperating in this 
work was changed to “The Joint Committee on National Clerical 
Ability Tests” and in 1938 the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion took over the educational end of the joint sponsorship, replacing 
its member association (the E.C.T.A.) which had carried through 
the preliminary work up to the presentation of the first report above 
mentioned. With this change in sponsorship and the enlargement of 
the committee to include representatives of all Chapters of the Na 
tional Office Management Association the work of the committee 
became truly national in scope—even international through the ad- 
dition to the roster of a representative of the Montreal Chapter of 
the National Office Management Association. 





*Information regarding the various tests referred to in this article may be ob- 
tained by writing to the author at Kendall Mills, Walpole, Mass. 
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For some time it has been recognized that the type of work com- 
mercial course graduates are prepared to do on leaving school falls 
short of the expectations of those who employ them. Undoubtedly 
only a minor part of this has been due to training deficiencies, the 
rest being chargeable to the expectations themselves. However, in 
approaching the problem initially it seemed advisable to determine 
what particular “lacks’’ were bothering office managers and to see 
whether or not we could develop a testing plan, preparation for which 
would make necessary drill on those things which contributed the 
“lacks.” 


The results of a questionnaire distributed to a large representa- 
tive group of office managers inquiring about their requirements of job 
candidates fresh from high or commercial school showed the range 
covering all stages from the man who wants his new employees “Well 
grounded in fundamentals (the three R’s) but no monkey shines” to 
the one who expects them to be able to quote from the great writers 
of ancient Greece, speak four languages fluently, and be familiar, to 
the point of expert operation, with all known types of office equip- 
ment. And this range, believe it or not, could be found in one gradu- 
ating class from one high school to fill jobs in one city block! 


REQUIREMENTS AND TRAINING DIFFER 


From these suggestions we eliminated the offerings of extremists 
and “cranks” and studied those of the more practical “middle group.” 
As our work progressed it became more apparent that there were 
discrepancies between the requirements of the prospective employer 
and the fundamental and occupational training of the prospective 
employees, and that these differences followed fairly standard patterns 
was increasingly apparent. 


To be sure this was not a new thought. It had been recognized 
for some time. Such well-known educators as Professor F. G. Nichols 
of the Harvard Graduate School.of Education (earlier mentioned as 
the general adviser of our committee) had been continuously striv- 
ing to impress upon commercial educators throughout the country 
the necessity of a radical change in the curricula of high schools to 
meet the growing demand for better trained graduates from business 
courses. In some of the more progressive centers this work had made 
much headway and. many students in the metropolitan areas were 
already being taught under conditions more nearly representing those 
which would confront them upon their entry into the business offices 
of their communities. The question which the committee faced then 
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was not “What to do?” but “How to do it?” It was this problem which 
we set out to solve. 

Of course educators in the commercial field have always had a 
clear idea of what they thought constituted a well prepared com. 
mercial student at the end of his school period. In recent years there 
has been a trend away from subjective and toward objective training, 
if we may so style it. The adequately prepared student in the opinion 
of the committee is not one who can take speed dictation for 15 min- 
utes and transcribe his notes before they get cold. He is not one 
who can type printed matter from a typewriting book or carefully 
prepared copy at the rate of “x” words per minute after deducting 
“y” words for errors. Such preparation, when measured by the 
yardstick of the office, is not only inadequate—it is futile. 

Is it too much to expect, even to insist, that the students hired 
to fill places in offices should be at least partially prepared to do a 
day’s work as it is expected to be done? Certainly business men do 
not expect to hire experienced and thoroughly competent secretaries, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and clerks from among the graduating 
classes of our high schools. (We have been accused of testing for 
perfection which we may not hope to find.) They should be able, 
however, to hire young people who have been given some preliminary 
training in the methods ordinarily employed in their offices. 


METHODS OF APPROACH 


There were several ways to approach our objective. First, we 
could continue the already well started task of “educating the educa- 
tors.” This, however, was the long way and, we believed, the most 
difficult course to follow. It meant years of uphill work, without 
tangible evidence of reward for those schools and educators who fell 
in line with the proposed revision of timeworn but familiar courses 
of study. Second, we could approach the matter from the opposite 
direction and attempt to reach our goal by “educating the employer.” 
Here again we faced a long-time program because of the difficulty of 
presenting our facts and suggestions to a sufficiently large and repre- 
sentative group of employers and getting their active cooperation. 
In order to accomplish both of the above aims and at the same time 
bring about our primary purpose more quickly and completely, the 
committee evolved a third plan entailing the development of a series 
of tests calculated to give an accurate appraisal of the ability of the 
testee to fill satisfactorily a vacancy in a business office. 


School tests given at the conclusion of training, for the most. 


part, fail to measure the ability of graduates to enter upon and per- 
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form the duties of office positions for which they ostensibly have been 
trained. Tests given by employers do little better in the way of 
measuring immediate productive ability of those whom they hire. 
This lack of reasonable accuracy in measuring abilities of prospec- 
tive workers is one cause of excessive turnover in office employment. 
These faulty tests tend to cause graduates of our schools no end of 
trouble in making satisfactory occupational adjustments at the out- 


set in their business careers. 


As has been pointed out elsewhere, schools tend to assume that 
all so-called commercial pupils can be trained for and placed in office 
positions in the face of the indisputable fact that more of their 
trainees fail than succeed in this field; and the equally patent fact 
that large numbers of these boys and girls are manifestly unsuited 
to this kind of work and should have been better advised as to the 
proper choice of a curriculum to pursue in a public or private sec- 
ondary school. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


Thus it seems reasonably clear that a better testing plan is needed 
by employers of office help; that schools need more satisfactory media 
for measuring the results of teaching the vocational skills and support- 
ing background subjects; that some incentive must be found for giv- 
ing more attention to essential prerequisites of vocational business 
training; and that there must be better guidance of our young people 
on the secondary school level, if we are to do a worthwhile piece of 
vocational training for office and store occupations. No longer should 
the commercial department be a dumping-ground for the disposal 
of misfits of the high school. The committee has struggled faithfully 
with this problem, and believes that its recommendations, if followed, 
will lead to a solution of it in due time. Hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women are enrolled for business courses in our pub- 
lic and private schools—most of them taking these courses with vo- 
cational objectives in mind notwithstanding the frequent denial of 
this fact by teachers and others who have entirely different objectives 
for them. Many of these young people lack the essential aptitudes, 
abiding interests, and fundamental abilities necessary to the achieve- 
ment of the skills, related knowledge, and background education 
which are fast coming to be regarded as prerequisites of satisfactory 
productive ability to handle important office work. 

Clearly, in the interests of both groups, there should be segrega- 
tion of those who are potentially trainable for office positions and 
those who are not. Only the former group is likely to measure up 
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to the requirements of any really effective program of vocational abil- 
ity testing. The latter group of pupils, if for reasons beyond our con- 
trol they are to continue in commercial courses, may be given such 
general education, unspecialized vocational education, and _ personal 
economic education as is possible through the medium of courses or- 
ganized for the achievement of these different aims. 

It seems clear also that those who are enrolled for pre-vocational 
business courses of the early secondary school years should not be 
regarded as vocational commercial students. ‘Those who, on the basis 
of this tryout work, are encouraged or permitted to go forward in 
preparation for office work of the more important types may be so 
regarded. 

In the academic field the college preparatory group is hand- 
picked—not a perfect job of sorting, to be sure, but a far better one 
than is done in the vocational department of our schools. Thus it 


comes about that long before graduation time there is a clearly dis-, 


tinguishable group of young people who will be encouraged to take 
the College Entrance Board Examinations. Their whole ‘program has 
been set up for them. with this end in view. They are prepared for 
the ordeal. They face it with justifiable confidence because these 
examinations will measure their achievements in terms of real, or 
alleged, requirements for successful college study, and they have had 
training which squares with the tests they are called upon to take. 

How very different is the situation in the commercial - depart- 
ment, where the fit and the unfit, the bright and the dull, the educa- 
tionally adjusted and their maladjusted brothers and sisters, those 
with clear vocational objectives and those with vocational illusions, 
promising first-year pupils and fourth-year failures, are all shuffled 
and allocated to classes according to the exigencies of schedule-mak- 
ing or some other equally indefensible criterion for classifying students! 

At graduation time we find no distinguishable, well-defined group 
of young people who clearly merit recommendations for desirable 
office positions. True, there are individuals who stand out from the 
mill-run of students in our classes and who can be recommended 
for positions, but even these exceptional people have had less effec- 
tive preparation for their initial positions and subsequent advance- 
ment than they could have had in classes as homogeneous as are col- 
lege preparatory classes in the same school. 


No elaboration of this point of view is possible or necessary in 
this article. Our general proposal is that a series of vocational busi- 
ness: ability tests be prepared and administered much as College En- 
trance Board Examinations are now administered. 
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The testing program which we have proposed includes an en- 
tirely new Personality Rating Schedule for use in the schools in con- 
nection with those students in the group who are potential testecs. 
Beyond that point the tests fall into two groups, (1) those that mea- 
sure things which are equally important in any responsible office po- 
sition; and (2) those that measure skills which are peculiar require- 
ments of specific office jobs. 

In the first group we have (1) a test of fundamentals—spelling, 
simple arithmetical calculations, grammar, geography and such sub- 
jects as office managers would like to have all employees, new or old, 
well grounded in, and (2) a test of background information—testing 
mental alertness, observation, awareness and memory. Thus we pro- 
pose for all testees three things in addition to their test or tests of 
skill; namely, (1) a personality rating schedule; (2) a test in funda- 
mental knowledge; and (3) a general background information test. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


And now as to measurement of vocational skill. Our investiga- 
tion of what employers demand in the way of occupational skills re- 
veals: many conflicting points of view, ranging as earlier mentioned 
all the way from none to the highest degree of competency. Some 
say, “Give-us the right kind of people and we will train them to do 
what we want done.’”” Others insist that, “Applicants to be useful 
to us must not only be good people, they must be good for something. 
They must be able to earn the minimal wage which we pay for the 
work they expect to do.” 

This disparity of demand seems to grow out of the fact that em- 
ployers in general take it for granted that the basic and traditional 
skills—ability to write shorthand, to type, to write well, to figure ac- 
curately, and to write correct English—have been mastered in school 
or elsewhere before employment. ‘They seem to assume that more 
recent, and perhaps less basic, skills—ability to operate a calculating. 
machine, to file papers, to cut stencils, to operate duplicating devices, 
to write good letters, to make out payrolls, to answer the telephone, 
to handle shipping routine, to transcribe dictating machine records, 
etc.—_must be acquired on the job. 


Employers are less agreed as to the place where ability to keep 
a set of books should be acquired. One employer may contend that 
all sets of books and all bookkeeping methods are different, thus 
justifying his point of view that “to keep my books one must have 
learned through experience on my job." Another employer may 
adopt the view that “to handle my: books satisfactorily one must be 
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well grounded in the principles of accounting and have had successful 
experience in applying them in concrete bookkeeping situations.” 

The committee’s conclusions regarding this matter seem to stand 
about this way: . 

1. Few employers will engage and retain one to do steno- 
graphic work who has not a good mastery of a shorthand 
system, a certain degree of skill in taking dictation, and 
ability to get out a fair amount of usable transcription in 
a working day. 

2. Few will employ and retain a clerk to do general typing 
who cannot turn out a reasonable amount of typed work 
in a working day. 

3. Few will employ and retain a clerk to do dictating machine 
transcribing whose typing ability, spelling ability, knowl- 
edge of grammar, working vocabulary, and operating skill 
are too poor to justify the wage paid. 

4. Many employers will employ a clerk without demonstrated 
ability to do filing work if he can be trained on the job 
without too much expense and delay. However, most em- 
ployers would prefer to employ well-trained and skilful file 
clerks whenever such can. be found. 

5. No employer would willingly employ as a real bookkeeper 
one without knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping 

_ and some skill in applying them, although most employers 
will employ for recordatory work of various kinds one who 
possesses no competency as a bookkeeper. 

6. Many employers still regard it as their job to develop op 
erating skill on the calculating machine, and will employ 
for this. work potentially trainable people who have had 
neither special training nor experience. 

As employers become aware that filing, machine transcribing, 
calculating machine operating, and other basic office skills can be 
acquired quite as satisfactorily and expeditiously as stenographic, typ- 
ing, and bookkeeping skills are acquired in preemployment courses, 
they are glad to employ skilled workers for these newer kinds of work. 

Belief in the quite generally accepted theory of individual dif- 
ferences leads the committee to conclude that in every commercial 
department are young people who are better adapted to some of the 
newer types of office work than they are to the three traditional types 
which have dominated the offerings of our schools since vocational 
business training was first offered four score or more years ago. 

For the present the committee has concentrated on the following 
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occupations for its program: (1) stenographer, (2) typist, (3) book- 
keeper, (4) calculating machine operator, (5) file clerk, (6) dictating 
machine transcriber. 

These tests vary somewhat in comprehensiveness and proven 
adequacy. No one claims that as they stand they meet every need and 
cannot be improved. Far from it. They are offered as a point of 
departure toward the development of better vocational testing media 
in this field for the mutual benefit of all parties concerned—employer, 
trainer of office workers, trainees, and by no means least, the public 
that pays the bill for vocational training whether it be given in pri- 
vate schools, public schools, or on the job. 


“VOCATIONAL ABILITY TESTS” 


You may ask how by merely developing a new set of tests we 
expect to accomplish this result. This is not “just another set of 
tests.” Let me again point out that these are not the familiar “‘sub- 
ject matter” tests of conventional types. They are truly “vocational 
ability” tests and in the material used as well as the method of ad- 
ministration they make demands on the testee which are very much 
like those he will face in his initial position. 

Furthermore, the committee is not responsible for what has gone 
into these tests. Employers have told us what they want and are 
willing to pay for, and we have set up tests for use in selecting people 
of the sort wanted, and in measuring the results of teaching to de- 
termine which graduates of our schools can meet initial employment 
standards. 

Without going into the details of the method of determining 
ratings on these tests it is interesting to note that the three scores of 
each testee (i.e., the scores of the Fundamental Test, the General 
Information Test, and the Specific Vocational Ability Test) are com- 
bined into a single score. The upper quartile in each vocational 
group is selected for further examination. If the performance of 
the lowest ranking testee in this group obviously is not of certificate 
grade (that is, of a quality acceptable by business standards for be- 
ginners) the examiner runs up the list until a satisfactory test is 
found and certificates are issued to that testee and all above him. If 
on the other hand the papers of the lowest testee among the upper 
group are especially good, papers of testees below him are exam- 
ined until one which is obviously unacceptable is reached, and 
certificates are issued to all above that one. 

Ratings received in the tests for 1937 and 1938 series were not 
high. This was expected for two reasons. First, with a very few 
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outstanding exceptions testees had not received the sort of training 
we believe is necessary to prepare them to take these examinations 
successfully and receive a certificate grade. Second, these tests are 
necessarily selective and if the average ratings had been high it would 
have signified improper construction of the tests. We must have 
examinations which will test the “best” as well as the “average” stu- 
dent. Bear in mind that the committee is not simply attempting to 
test the results of present methods of study. We are trying to estab- 
lish a measurement of students properly prepared to meet educa- 
tional standards acceptable to the business men who will hire the 
graduates. 


The gradings are not based on speed. They are based on. ac- 
ceptable continuous performance. A letter or a piece of copy work 
is not rated by errors alone. There were many cases where a com- 
plete piece of transcription was thrown out as “not acceptable” even 
though there were only one or two uncorrected errors which by or- 
dinary school standards would have penalized the testee by “x’’ words 
deducted from the total accomplished. On the other hand, letters 
which were not transcribed exactly as dictated but which in no way 
destroyed the sense of the dictation were accepted as perfect. Neat 
erasures as well as easily correctable errors and omissions were care- 
fully considered and such mistakes did not necessarily throw out 
pieces of copy. In other words our standards of marking were ordi- 
nary business standards—not the usual school standards.’ Further- 
more, material that passed the inspection of our examiners would be 
accepted in the average office as satisfactory grade by business stand- 
ards, 


As soon as educators and parents realize that there is an advan- 
tage to students in taking these examinations from the standpoint of 
getting positions, there will be an increased interest in them. As 
soon as it is realized that in order to rank high enough to get certifi- 
cates, commercial instruction must be altered and improved, there 
will be a storm of protest from parents whose children are not being 
properly prepared to pass these examinations with certificate grades. 
Furthermore, as soon as curricula are improved to meet this demand 
we immediately raise the value of our schools as sources of supply 
for office people. This will not only affect those who are sufficiently 
advanced to earn certificates but will also subject all commercial 
students to a better course of training, thereby making even the non- 
certificate grade students more valuable as office employees. 
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MOTION STUDY TRAINING, FOR COST 
REDUCTION 


By WILLIAM R. MULLEE 
Supervisor of Standards, American Hard Rubber Company 


While many expense reduction programs concentrate on productive labor, 
which is only one-third of the cost dollar, motion study covers the entire cost 
dollar, says Mr. Mullee in this practical exposition of the walue of motion 
study training. This is one of the papers from the 13th Annual Industrial 
Conference at Rutgers University. 


A GREAT change has taken place in the field of motion study. Ten 

years ago we thought it was a research job. It required a motion 
study expert who would shoot a roll or two of film and then hide 
away in his laboratory. After making a careful film analysis, build- 
ing simo-charts and developing the “‘one best way,” he would reappear 
on the scene and tell the foreman about the great discovery he had 
made. He had found a new method that would save, say, 60 per cent. 

You know how well pleased the foreman was to hear that the 
expert made this discovery about a job in his department, especially 
if the foreman had a ten-year reputation for keeping down costs. 
As they say in the factory, “it put the foreman on the spot.” 

We all resist that which is new, and factory men are no excep- 
tion. As Boss Kettering of General Motors Research puts it: “The 
greatest durability contest in the whole world is getting a new idea 
into any factory.” 

We soon realized that motion study was on the wrong track. 
Today we make the experts and the consultants teach the foreman 
and the whole organization how to use motion study. When men 
think up their own “new ideas” there is no mental resistance. No 
one resists his own ideas. Many foremen have a wealth of experience 
to draw upon. 


ENGINEERS 


It is first necessary to decide who should be included in a train- 
ing program for cost reduction. Let us start with the industrial en- 
gineers. Industrial engineers are usually responsible for quality and 
design of product. It makes no difference whether you are making 
“ships or shoes or sealing wax,” the design of the product is bound 
to affect the operations and the motions involved in manufacture. 
Frequently slight changes can be made in design which do not in 
any way alter the function of the article, but which make for economy 
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of motions. We are making over 30,000 different products at our 
Butler plant and each is affected to a greater or lesser degree. Even 
a simple product like a comb: is.susceptible to motion economy 
through design changes. For example, by flattening the sides of the 
comb we make it possible to position combs simultaneously with both 
hands when loading the sawing machine. A 20 per cent saving is 
made on this operation. By streamlining the back, of. the comb and 
the teeth, it is possible to make savings of at least 10 per.cent in .the 
rubbing operation. Rearrangements of the name, or other stamping 
on the comb, have made possible combinations of operations that 
reduce the cost of stamping up to 30 per cent. The design of pack- 
aging and display card materials greatly influences the time for pack- 
ing. In certain cases a redesign permitted the use of holding fixtures 
to position the display card so that a two-hand assembly could re- 
place the old one-hand method. This resulted in a 25 per cent sav- 
ing in packing. 

Engineers are also responsible for plant layout and frequently 
do not pay sufficient attention to the process chart method of analyz- 
ing a layout before installation. A motion study class of inspectors 
submitted a change in layout which affected a series of processes in 
our Comb Division. The Superintendent protested that the Engi- 
neering Department had only completed this layout a short time be- 
fore and said, “The paint is hardly dry.” However, the $2,000 saving 
was certainly worth the change, but there were a few red faces in the 
Engineering Department. 


MACHINE DESIGNERS 


Machine designers should be included in a training program. 
These men plot machine motions to the finest degree on drafting boards, 
but totally forget man motions. A few years ago we bought a very 
modern turret lathe, but after installation the foreman advised that 
we would have to make changes. Investigation showed that although 
it was excellent in mechanical design, it would require an acrobat to 
operate this lathe. ‘The hand lever to feed up the stock was 72” 
away from the hand lever to index the turret. Imagine the operator 
holding on to the one with his left hand and the other with his 
right hand. The motion-minded foreman added a long extension 
handle which permitted the operator to stand in a comfortable posi- 
tion. What waste motion when repeated three or four thousand times 
a day! Although the machine tool builders were advised of our find- 
ings, we were surprised to find the same situation on lathes bought 
recently. Evidently machine designers learn slowly. 
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A similar condition exists with regard to'a number of other 
machines purchased, where extension handles, wash troughs, etc., had 
to be added. Few, if any, drill presses are received’ with built-in drop 
delivery chutes or feed hoppers, or even racks built alongside of the 
machine to position supply pans conveniently. The foot pedals are 
invariably of poor design from a fatigue viewpoint. 

Consider also the thousands of dollars every ‘plant consigns to 
the junk yard in the form of “bright ideas that didn’t work,” and 
thousands more hidden under work benches. In visiting friends who 
are conducting motion study programs in other industries, I see many 
interesting examples. In one plant I was shown a simple rack which 
was used to preposition pieces during the assembling operation. This 
rack saved 9 per cent in labor cost over the old method. I learned 
that the old fixtures cost over $40,000. These fixtures were going to 
the junk yard because the designers were more interested in mechan- 
isms than in man motions. 

We are ‘redesigning our own rubber molding equipment to im- 
prove motion practice, opening and closing, and handling of molds, 
making savings of from 10 per cent to 50 per cent over the old method. 


STANDARDS DEPARTMENT 


Of course the Standards Department should be included in the 
training program because it is responsible for the proper layout of 
jobs and methods. It must also be able to recognize poor motion 
practice during time studies in order that the standards do not cun- 
tain a lot of “water” in the form of waste motions which the opera- 
tor eventually eliminates. The result of timing poor motion prac- 
tices is that the operator’s earnings are inflated. The Standards De- 
partment also frequently conducts the motion study program for the 
men in the plant and assists the foremen in making right- and left- 
hand charts, process charts, etc. 


INSPECTORS 


The inspectors should be included, if for no other reason than 
to reduce the number of “one-arm” inspectors. By the use of holding 
fixtures the gages can be mounted, permitting the simultaneous use 
of both hands. Another reason for training inspectors is to develop 
a questioning attitude: “Is it necessary?” We are saving $2,000 per 
year because someone asked this question about just one inspection 
job. 

The foremen are the most important and most neglected part of 
management. Motion study training greatly improves the foreman’s 
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ability to teach. Men who are taught to use correct work movements 
earn more with less fatigue and less damage. There is no need for 
“speed-up” of unnecessary motions to meet the standard. 

Motion study training improves the foreman’s power of observa- 
tion. He frequently discovers one-handed jobs in his department 
after the first few classes. 

When, foremen are trained they are able to arrange the work- 
places for motion economy. Frequently you invest a lot of money in 
tools and fixtures to reduce costs and then cancel the effect by poor 
workplace arrangement. The engineers or the Standards Depart- 
ment cannot look over every job set up. 


THE FACTORY COST DOLLAR 


Now, how does this all affect the factory cost dollar? The cost 
dollar consists roughly of one-third productive labor, one-third in- 
direct labor and fixed charges, and the balance raw materials, steam, 
taxes, supplies, electricity. Many programs concentrate on produc- 
tive labor, which is only one-third of the dollar, but motion study 
covers the entire cost dollar. 


IS IT NECESSARY? 


To begin with, the men are trained to always ask the question 
“Is it necessary?” on every operation, every method, every process in 
the plant. It is surprising how many things are unnecessary when 
your mind is made up to find a better way. 


Not so long ago we thought it absolutely necessary to spend 30 
days painting a car. Little could be done about that since nature 
governed the time of drying. Then the engineers under Boss Ketter- 
ing found that it could be done in a few hours. Think of the re- 
duction in floor space, fixed charges, taxes, etc., not to speak of pro- 
ductive labor! 

A short time ago it was thought absolutely necessary to build 
114 tons of steel per passenger into Pullmans. Then a man named 
Budd persisted in questioning the necessity of this until a method 
of building light streamlined cars was evolved. The new ones weigh 
about 600 pounds per passenger. The public wants to ride in the 
streamlined, lightweight trains, and the railroads are worrying about 
the millions of dollars in fixed charges tied up in the old heavy- 
weight cars. 

Not so long ago we thought it absolutely necessary to leave a space 
between every 39. feet of railroad track. This causes the clicking 
noise which disturbs your sleep in a Pullman berth. It also. contrib- 
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utes to the millions in wear and tear on rails and. rolling stock. One 
hundred years ago the engineers said that it could not be eliminated 
because it permitted the rails to expand and contract. Someone in- 
sisted on trying out long-length rails. Now they are building them 
a mile long. Changes like this affect the indirect labor and mainte- 
nance part of the cost dollar. 


PROCESS CHARTS 


The classes are told to list each operation, each transportation, 
each inspection and each storage between operations, and here we 
find parts of the cost dollar usually overlooked. The first result of 
a process chart analysis is to eliminate miles and miles of trucking 
and walking. Next we eliminate temporary storages between opera- 
tions. Then we combine a number of operations or push them closer 
together. The first thing you know floor space is left over, perhaps 
a building or two. An arms manufacturer made process charts of 
every operation and, after making the changes, found he had three 
large buildings left over. 

The next result of a process chart analysis is that inspection 
shows up too frequently. A pencil manufacturer found “inspect and 
count” after every two or three operations. He exclaimed: “Are we 
in the pencil business or in the counting business?” 

Process charts reduce transportation, storage and inspection, 
which, in turn, reduce fixed charges, indirect labor, taxes, steam and 
electricity, besides resulting in productive labor savings. 


“GET READY.” “DO” AND “PUT AWAY” 


Every plant spends thousands of “get ready” dollars in setups, 
starting and stopping for small lots. This is only part of the pic- 
ture. Every operation has a hidden “get ready” of picking up the 
piece and a “put away” of laying aside. Suppose we shorten the pick- 
up by positioning the pieces, or we substitute a “slide” for a “pick 
up.” This reduces the “get ready.” Then, instead of placing them 
aside, we provide a drop delivery chute which eliminates the “put 
away.” 

Even the maintenance man has a “get ready” walking back for 
the wrench he forgot. Tool kits and better planning might reduce it. 


TWENTY PRINCIPLES OF MOTION ECONOMY 


After the foremen are told how to analyze a job and to apply 
the twenty principles, the productive labor cost begins to shrink. In 
contrast to this many executives try to reduce productive labor cost 
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through mechanization, Mechanization is frequently the only an- 
swer in mass production industries. However, 90 per cent of the 
plants are not in this class. Mechanization frequently increases fixed 
charges, maintenance, etc., as fast as it reduces productive labor cost. 
We had a good illustration of this not so long ago in one of our 
departments. A machine tool builder offered a semi-automatic ma- 
chine, saying it would cut the productive labor cost in half. We in- 
stalled the machine and it did more than he promised. It reduced 
the labor cost 60 per cent compared to the hand operation. The 
accountants then figured up the new overhead rate, including the in- 
creased fixed charges, maintenance, power, etc. When this was added 
to the labor cost the saving began to shrink. There was still an 
over-all saving sufficient to justify the purchase of additional machines, 
and after six months’ trial we were considering this possibility. In the 
meantime the foreman had found that he could apply the principle 
of “prepositioning” the materials in such a way that the old hand 
labor cost was radically reduced. With the hand labor overhead 
rate we found that the improved hand method had a lower total 
cost than the automatic machine method. Now when we want to 
reduce the cost we transfer the articles from the automatic machine 
back to the hand method. Needless to say, we did not buy any addi- 
tional automatic machines for this operation. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
SAFETY TRAINING 


By DR. RICHARD S. SCHULTZ 
Director of Research, The Psychological Corporation, New York City 


This helpful article discusses one of the most important aspects of accident 
prevention, namely, the psychological element. The key man in a preven- 
tion program, Dr. Schultz says, is the foreman or supervisor, whose attitude 
toward safety is readily reflected by the individuals under his direction. 
This paper was heard at the Ninth Annual Convention of the Greater New 
York Safety Council. 


_ is the name of a worker who typifies a significant number of 

employees with whom each supervisor has to cope. In July last 
year he wrecked his car on the highway. In August, he wrecked his car 
at a crossroad. Every man on the night shift held the opinion that Tom 
was a careless workman. One millwright refused to work with him. It 
was his habit to hold the live electrode, while he was welding, between 
his knees or under his arm. 


He was well liked by the men in the plant probably because of 
his carefree attitude. He loved physical activity, played football with 
the local team and generally showed the mental development of a 
husky, adolescent boy. Life with Tom was first a satisfaction of 
physical needs. 


The assistant foreman in charge of Tom’s shift was a highly 
skilled workman without much supervisory experience and training. 
He was well liked and respected by the men for his skill and for main- 
taining an easy routine of shop discipline. On many occasions, how- 
ever, his own men would criticize him for his laxness in enforcing 
safety rules in the shop. Since’ his men worked in widely separate 
parts of the plant, he was oftentimes not on the spot to enforce safety 
practices. 


Toward the end of August this is what happened to Tom: He 
was working on a ladder about twenty feet above the ground. He 
hung the electrode over an iron beam, while he handled a steel truss. 
According to his own story, the electrode touched his body and 
shocked him severely because he was damp with perspiration. He fell 
to the concrete floor, receiving a badly fractured leg, a serious cut 
under the left eye and internal injuries. Hospitalization extended 
well over a month and the chance of being permanently crippled is 
still present. 

Of course, he is a typical case of the accident-prone individual 
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—a fellow who hasn’t good work habits and at the same time has an 
obstreperous attitude toward safety. Safety habits are work habits, 
This case is a dramatic illustration of the need for a more specific 
“man-orientation” in individual safety programs. 

During the last three decades studies have emphasized that certain 
human factors make for accidents and other factors make for safety. 
The history of accident prevention and safety may be summarized in 
a series of proverbs or epigrams. They throw a humorous light on a 
serious situation but nevertheless show the responsibility both of man- 
agement and supervisory personnel. 

1. You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink. 
(Motivation) . 

2. Eternal vigilance is the price of safety. (Supervision and en- 
forcement) . 

3. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. (Selection 
and training) . 

4. From little acorns oak trees grow. (Minor accidents) . 

5. Birds of a feather flock together. (High accident repeaters). 

6. All men are not free and equal in respect to safety. (Individ- 
ual differences) . 


The consciousness of labor today and its sensitivity to working 
conditions make it more important to focus attention on isolating 
the individual who is likely to be a high accident risk. Every time any 
minor or major injury occurs in a plant, labor becomes conscious 
of working conditions and grievances arise. This consciousness is 
sometimes like stepping on a corn to which no attention has been 
given for a long time. The problem then becomes one of direct super- 
visory responsibility in handling men. 


THE SUPERVISOR IN THE SAFETY PROGRAM 


“Let us consider the problem of the foreman in today’s situation 
—this much maligned person, this ‘guinea-pig’ of industrial manage- 
ment, the foreman about whom, like the weather, much has been said 
and relatively little has been done. Let us not fool ourselves about 
our own responsibilities in helping him play the part he is destined 
to play, because, rightly or wrongly, he will play it.’” 

A further emphasis on the part that the foreman assumes in the 
safety program is stated in these words: 

“It is maintained that the shop foreman is the keystone of the 
arch of industrial accident prevention. ...In one works in the Mid- 
lands the employees have to show their hands to the foremen every 





1Glenn Gardiner, The Foreman of Today. 
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morning before beginning work, as this practice was found most efh- 
cacious in eliminating septic poisoning cases.” 

If in making accident reports the specific question would be 
asked, “Could closer supervision or more detailed instruction have 
prevented this accident? How?”, the answer would clearly allocate 
responsibility that can be taken and properly identified in the safety 
program. 

Heinrich further emphasizes the supervisory and executive re- 
sponsibility in safety. According io his analysis of 73,000 industrial 
accident cases, he finds two basic types: (1) accidents due to inade- 
quate supervision and (2) accidents due to mechanical or material 
hazards. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the causes are allocated by Heinrich to 
supervisory causes, 10 per cent physical causes and 2 per cent non- 
preventable. In other words, 98 per cent of the causative factors are 
avoidable. The description of an accident by cause in terms of “caught 
in the gears” may be due to removing guards and is therefore really 
disobedience to instructions or ineffective supervision. Such accidents 
may be frequently laid to carelessness. ‘This may exonerate the fore- 
man but does not help the situation. The accident may occur again. 
The injury may be more severe. 

The situation then concerning safety is that the “knowing what 
to do is easy” but the thing is to get people to do it. The emphasis 
then must be placed on two points in an organization: 

1. A supervisor or foreman 

2. The worker 
1. What are the factors held responsible for accidents in the 
opinion of workers? 

Expression of attitudes in situations concerning safety indicate 
that employees are particularly alert in adjudging responsibility for 
accidents. These opinions were obtained in informal interviews with 
the workers in their normal work situation. 

It is not necessary that the worker be involved in an accident 
himself in order to give a strong expression of attitude towards a per- 
son or factors that he may hold responsible for such accident. Acci- 
dents in the plant are reflected in the expressed attitudes of workers 
who may be only remotely connected with the particular department, 
or group of individuals, in which the accident has occurred. 

In placing responsibility for accidents the tendency among em- 
ployees is to rationalize and blame some factor other than their own 
carelessness or some person other than themselves. This tendency re- 


2p, M. Vernon, Accidents and Their Prevention, 1937, p. 258. 
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flects itself in a generally lowered morale when an accident occurs, 
The following causes of accidents are arranged according to the 
importance attached to them by factory employees as causes for minor 
and major injuries: 
1. Increase in working pace. 
Failure of foreman. 
Failure of safety supervisors. 
Lack of adequate equipment. 
Lack of mechanical safeguards. 
2. What are workers’ attitudes towards one company’s practices? 
Workers evaluate accident situations whether of minor or major 
importance in a very critical manner. They will be critical first of 
higher management, then of immediate supervision and last of all of 
fellow workers and themselves. Attitudes expressed in interviews are 
unfavorable towards this: company’s safety practices. The following 
items are ranked in the order of unfavorableness expressed towards 
them: 


Gt ye Ky 


Work pace. 

Foremen (immediate supervision). 
Safety supervision (higher management). 
Post-accident care. 

Mechanical safeguards. 

Other safety equipment. 

The unfavorable attitudes show that workers feel strongly that 
this particular organization has noticeably increased individual pro- 
ductivity. It has neglected to instil in foremen and other supervisors 
proper responsibility for accidents. Management seems to have ne- 
glacted to impress its employees with post-accident care, compensation, 
and safety equipment. 

In contrast to these opinions held by workers it is interesting to 
analyze the attitudes toward allocation of responsibility. The following 
summary shows what workers think are the actual causes of accidents: 

1. The Worker. Most minor and major accidents result from 
carelessness or poor work habits of the industrial employee himself. 

2. The Foreman. The next largest group of minor and major 
accidents result from failure of the foreman to insist upon following 
safety instructions. 

3. The Fellow Worker. The next largest group of minor and 
major accidents are due to carelessness of fellow workers on the job 
and failure to follow safe work habits in performing the work. 

4. The Equipment. Least of all actual causes of accidents is the 
lack of safety equipment on machine jobs. 
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Although workers blame foremen and others in any type of acci- 
dent they do not actively realize their own personal responsibility. 
These facts emphasize the necessity for “personalized” or “‘man-orienta- 
tion” safety training and safety educational programs. Workers should 
be trained first to check their own safety habits, then check the safety 
habits of workers associated with them, and finally consider the degree 
to which foremen and supervisors are aiding in developing safe work 
habits. Equipment should continually be checked for its adequacy 
and especially for its suitability for men who are working on the job 
at a specific time. 

The conclusions which are to be drawn from this brief analysis 
of industrial safety is that supervisors must be particularly aware that 
they are constantly under close observation with regard to their own 
personal safety habits. They must be well trained in all of the safety 
precautions which surround the work under their direction, in order 
that they may in turn train all men for a high level of proficiency in 
working safely. Another important factor is that the employee will 
not blame himself or a fellow worker for an accident unless all super- 
visory personnel demonstrate by personal safety practice and instruc- 
tion that they are actively interested in individual safety welfare. 

3. What are the attitudes of employees toward supervisors’ safety 
practice? 


In regard to safety practices, instruction, and training the 
opinions concerning some foremen by a group of workers were as 
follows: 

Foreman A: “Lax in personal safety practice.” 

Foreman B: “Good in safety practice.” 

Foreman C: “Fair in his personal practice but constant drive 

towards production causes men to take chances.” 

Foreman D: “Enforces safety rules.” 

Foreman E: “Cautious but with little knowledge of safety prac- 
tice.” 

Foreman F: “Poor—personal safety habits as well as enforcement. 
Tendency to speed up production and neglect 
safety.” 

Generally workers think foremen should assume more active re- 
sponsibility for safety precautions and for their enforcement on each 
job. 

The preceding facts have already shown what importance is at- 
tached to the supervisor in the safety program by workers. The extent 
to which factory workers are conscious of various levels of supervisory 
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and management personnel is shown in the frequency summary of at. 
titudes expressed toward them. 

71% of the attitudes expressed by workers were toward their own 

shift foremen. 

12% of the attitudes referred to department foremen or staff 

members. 
7% of the attitudes concerned foremen in other departments. 
6% of the attitudes concerned major supervisors and superin- 
tendents. 
4% of the attitudes referred to plant manager and personnel 
director. 
The percentages reveal a consistent picture showing that the level of 
supervisory personnel which is most intimately associated with the 
worker assumes prominence in expresston of attitudes. 

The immediate supervisor is most closely examined by his 
workers. The greatest opportunity for fostering desirable attitudes is 
thus within the easy range of the supervision of the smallest unit of 
the organization. As the level of supervision becomes more remote 
the opportunity for misconceptions and strong attitudes (favorable or 
unfavorable). becomes apparent. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SUPERVISORS 


What should a program of training for supervisors and foremen 
include in order to stimulate greater interest and ability of individual 
supervisors in promoting accident prevention among their employees? 
Many foremen training courses have been developed and outlines pre- 
pared in detail. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, in one of its publications entitled “Foremen 
Safety Conferences” has outlined a program. Three phases of this 
program are particularly worth mentioning: 

1. Using facts to prevent accidents. 

2. Helping the accident-prone employee. 

3. The effect of good housekeeping on safety operation. 


Another type of training program for supervisors would place 
the emphasis on the following major categories: 

1. Costs. 

2. Individual differences among employees. 

3. Awareness of all factors influencing safety. 

4. Training for good teaching. 


One. additional approach in building a training program for 
safety directed toward supervisory personnel in keeping with 1938 
industrial relations is to obtain facts on attitudes—to discover what 
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workers think and feel. Recently we completed such an investigation. 
The results have been presented in the preceding pages. 

The following outline shows briefly some facts in job analysis 
of the foremen from studies by R. S. Uhrbrock:* 

“A study of foremen’s tasks indicated that the foreman has four 
main functions, namely to 

1. Manage men. 

2. Maintain and use equipment. 

3. Handle materials. 

4. Control operations and processes. 

“Each of these functions may be subdivided into responsibilities. 
For example, we may consider that a foreman has the following nine 
responsibilities, as he discharges his first function, that of managing 
men: 

Secure and select men. 

Coordinate the work force. 

Improve morale of the organization. 

Prevent accidents. 

Promote health. 

Interpret and transmit company policies. 

Record and report personnel data. 

Train operators, such as mechanics and inspectors. 

Develop a program for his own self-improvement.” 

The specific tasks which a foreman may be called upon to perform 
range from fifty to three hundred fifty separate tasks, depending upon 
the scope of responsibility. 

A broad classification of foremen’s responsibilities gives another 
indication of special units in a training program. The adequate train- 
ing for safety is in terms of thorough understanding of the job and 
ability to perform: Safety, quality, production, costs, planning, distri- 
bution and assignment of work, supervision, training the men, morale 
(handling men), cooperation, personal development, understanding 
men, use and maintenance, discipline, knowledge of jobs and pro- 
cesses, records of time, production, equipment and costs, housekeeping. 

The foreman and supervisor must have not only a wide range 
of interest and ability but in addition a high degree of personal 
effectiveness. The foreman is a combination of craftsman, teacher, 
safety engineer, supervisor, business man, arbitrator, salesman and 
representative of management in its broadest scope. 

The practical issue then is to measure or discover which men will 
most adequately fulfil this high standard of specifications. Few sci- 
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8Psychological Aspects of Business, E. K. Strong, p. 491. 
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entific investigations have been made in this field. One extensive 
study discovered that a combination of psychological test character- 
istics, personal history, and physical fitness scores accurately differen- 
tiated successful from less successful supervisors.‘ 


Some promising results are indicated in tests which aim to 
measure the ability to make easy and effective contacts with people 
in face-to-face situations. Whereas we try to be about “100 per cent 
perfect in impersonal activities” the standard in methods of dealing 
with people seems to fall around 25 per cent. Such tests are referred 
to as personality tests and if properly used in a training program of 
assistant foremen and group leaders may have much merit in directing 
attention to the most desirable personalities for supervisory respon- 
sibility. 

Recently it was necessary to develop for a manufacturing organ- 
ization a technique that will help develop foremen. The purpose was 
not to make the men self-conscious or to create an unusual awareness 
of faults but rather to fulfil a need for constructive supervision—in 
other words to help each man to accomplish the most desired results 
on his job. A special reinforcement chart was used for this purpose. 
This form if filled out periodically and properly used for each assis- 
tant foreman and foreman should be helpful in developing individual 
responsibility and effectiveness on the job. A job well done by a su- 
pervisor is most likely to be in the direction of a good safety point of 
view and practice. 


ESSENTIALS IN TRAINING 


The results of scientific investigations and methods developed 
in a number of organizations give a new emphasis to training and re- 
sponsibility of supervisors that puts a premium on personality and 
personal effectiveness. Present-day labor relations problems influence 
the psychological status of supervisors and represent the most impor- 
tant aspect of training for safety. Supervisory personnel have unique 
characteristics that have been measured. An accurate portrayal of 
these characteristics by business organizations would go a long way 
in simplifying the type of training that is necessary for supervisors. It 
would also help to develop a type of supervisor who can translate 
training into everyday work habits in dealing with safety problems as 
well as in promoting satisfactory personnel relations. 


The development of a supervisory training program for accident 
prevention or safety must fundamentally begin with a clear state- 


4R. S. Uhrbrock and M. W. Richardson, Personnel Journal, Vol. XII, p. 154 ff. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM 


SUPERVISORY (FOREMAN) REINFORCEMENT CHART 
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. Exceptionally 
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(Check those items which you feel most fairly describe this man.) 


I, PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


skilful in han- 
dling difficult situations. 


eee. 2 


Has material available and cata- 
logued. 


_-___ 2. Is purely a routine worker. ____ 30. Easily discouraged. 

---- 3. Too lenient in maintaining dis- ____ 3], Able to adjust self to group de- 
cipline. cisions. 

---- 4. Dresses appropriately for work. ____ 39. Gets production out in less time 

.--_ 5. Voice unpleasant. than average. 

____ 6. Likes _to try new methods of ____ 33. Difficult to understand over the 
operation. telephone. 

---. 7. Lacks ability to sell his work. ____ 34. Understands the “why” of his 

---- 8. Plans work well but lacks snap work. 
in getting it done. ___. 35. Argues and tries to force people. 

anoe vieged congrieags | for ne __--36. Unusual ability in planning and 

---- 10. Ability to inspire, teach and laying out work. 
ceeiip sae, 37. Slow in getting started 

_--- 11. Must generally be told what to ~~~~°‘" >° g S : : 
do. ---- 38. Department different when his 

_-._ 12. Talks “down” to other men. ; absence re known. hi 

.--. 13. Lacks ability to explain work to ~---- 39. Resource ul in using oun ae 
a beginner. __.. 40. Monopolizes conversation. 

..._ 14. Has a good sense of bargaining. ____ 41. Constant reference to own ex- 

..__ 15. Lacks imagination. perience as working man. 

--.. 16. Always ready to fight. ---- 42. Does not know when to com- 

..__ 17. Lax on safety practice. pecs. 

---_ 18. Poor in writing reports. ---- 43. Never quits ahead of time. 

.-.. 19. Lacks words to express thoughts. ---- 44. Usually pleasant and cheerful. 

.-- 20. Not able to accurately estimate ---. 45. Material, men and tools ready 
time for an assignment. for peak demands. 

---. 21. Lacks self-confidence. _.._ 46. Appears to always need a shave. 

---- 22, Cannot maintain standard qual- ____ 47, Department has a common level 
ity work. of good morale. 

---. 23. Keeps steady flow of work ____ 48. Does not give new ideas and 
through department. methods a fair trial. 

---. 24. Sensitive to reactions of others. ; : : 

95. Lack ---- 49. Has a different reputation in 
ol a. re organization than is actually 
---. 26. Can talk the other man’s lan- justified. 

; — _--_50. Has made many suggestions as 
---. 27. Has trained understudy. to layout of equipment and 
---. 28. Does not understand own re- change in methods to reduce 

sponsibility in organization. costs and improve quality. 
Il PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
A. Personal History 
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2. Education 


(Continued) 
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B. Performance Appraisal 


PLAN 


1. Ability to plan work and obtain results readily ............200e eee eee 
ie PNT OILS 5 53 aaa or 415 Sw wo SSL wer BL Awlar etal BOW et RieteKorer ave Rial 
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TEACH 
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SUPERVISE 


POSTTEST TCC TT CUTOUT 
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10. Cooperation with others of same rank ........- 22sec ee eee eee eens 
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SKILL 


12. Quality of work (accuracy and carefulness) ........-- eee sees eee eeeees 
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INTEREST IN COMPANY 
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Prepared by Richard S. Schultz, Psychological Corporation, April, 1938 


ment of man specifications. By this term we mean the particular 
abilities and personality characteristics of supervisory personnel. The 
ability necessary for assuming such a responsibility is not primarily 
in terms of special abilities for doing a particular job, although this 
is essential, but rather that of possessing a degree of leadership which 
will further safety habits and safety thinking. The training of super- 
visory personnel implies the development of specific skills and habits 
of leadership. These habits of leadership are most aptly defined in 
terms of ability to get along with people in face-to-face situations. 

Specific items that should be included in training a supervisor for 
effective safety work must be based upon: (1) development of an 
active interest in more formal personnel methods; (2) an apprecia- 
tion of psychological methods in understanding, training, and devel- 
opment of personnel; (3) inquiring attitude of mind which will con- 
stantly evaluate facts and progress in the safety program; (4) a 
capacity to use fundamental methods in discovering facts in regard to 
safety and adjusting individual employees; (5) a fundamental rec- 
ognition that safety training cannot be divorced from actual work 
habits and general habits of good training. 
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Books for Personnel Executives 


WAGE POLICY IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL FLUC- 
TUATIONS. By A. G. Pool. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1938. 305 pages. $3.50. The main problem examined in this book 
is the possibility of securing a greater degree of economic stability 
by the adoption of appropriate wage policies. The first part of the 
volume is mainly analytical and deals with the adjustment of wages 
to industrial fluctuations of two kinds: those that affect individual 
trades and are caused by the shifting of relative demands, and those 
that are cyclical in character. The principle of adjusting wages to 
fluctuations affecting individual trades, as applied in practice, is shown 
to be harmful, and the modification of current wage policy is advo- 
cated. The second part of the book contains descriptive and critical 
accounts of a number of methods of automatically adjusting wages 
to fluctuations in wage capacity, these including selling-price sliding 
scales, cost-of-living scales and the proceeds-sharing scheme of the 
British coal-mining industry. 


APPLIED TIME AND MOTION STUDY. By Walter G. 
Holmes. ‘The Ronald Press, New York, 1938. 335 pages. $3.75. 
This is a well written exposition of motion study principles. Some 
of the outstanding features of the book are those which show the 
exact times for performing all elementary motions—to four decimal 
places. ‘These times, based on more than 1,000 observations each, 
“have stood the acid test of over three years of shop application in 
day-to-day shop work.” The book gives an excellent treatment of 
therbligs and body member movements, as well as process and mo- 
tion charts, fatigue, leveling and operation analysis. 


TOWARD FULL EMPLOYMENT. By Henry S. Dennison, 
Lincoln Filene, Ralph E. Flanders, and Morris E. Leeds. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 297 pages. $2.50. Whether 
you are a “serious thinker’ or not, this is one of the “must” books 
on your reading list. The volume should be of especial interest to 
management because of the eminence of its authors in the business 
world. The book presents a program for the orderly provision of 
employment through fluctuating government activity and expendi- 
tures on a pre-planned and pre-budgeted basis, and discusses the 
financial system which is necessarily involved and the taxation which 
must furnish the required funds for such government activity. 


INCENTIVES AND CONTENTMENT. By Patricia Hall and 
H. W. Locke. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London, 1938. 190 pages. 
$1.00. This excellent inquiry into worker attitudes in a large British 
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factory may be read with profit, particularly by personnel executives 
in this country who have had experience with testing employee at- 
titudes. In a foreword to the book B. Seebohm Rowntree, in whose 
plant the inquiry was made, says that the project on which the book 
is based aided greatly in achieving greater contentment among the 
workers. 


LABOR’S RISKS AND SOCIAL INSURANCE. By Harry A. 
Millis and Royal E. Montgomery. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1938. 453 pages. $3.00. This is the second of three volumes 
in the series, The Economics of Labor, which sets forth some of the 
problems in labor economics in a comprehensive and detailed man- 
ner. ‘The authors approach the subject from both a descriptive and 
analytical viewpoint, giving a picture of what has occurred and fac- 
tual data concerning suggested means of control. 
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